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if any one chapter in History, be presumed barren of either
interest or instruction, wearisomely monotonous ; and, by
comparison with any parallel section from the records of
other nations in the earliest stages of dawning civilisation,
offering no one feature of novelty beyond the names of the
combatants, their local and chronological relations, and the
peculiar accidents and unimportant circumstances of variety
in the conduct or issue of the several battles which they
fought.

Yet, in contradiction to all these very plausible presump-
tions, even this remote period teems with its own peculiar
and separate instruction. It is the first great station, so to
speak, which we reach after entering the portals of Modern
History.1 It presents us with the evolution and propagation
of Christianity in its present central abodes ; with the great
march of civilisation, and the gathering within the pale of
that mighty agency for elevating human nature, and beneath
the gentle yoke of the only true and beneficent religion, of
the last rebellious recusants among the European family of
nations. We meet also, in conjunction with the other steps
of the vast humanizing process then going on, the earliest
efforts at legislation, recording, at the same time, the bar-
barous condition of those for whom they were designed, and
the anti- barbarous views, alien or exotic, of the legislator,
in the midst of his condescensions to the infirmities of his
subjects. Here also we meet with the elementary state,
growing and as yet imperfectly rooted, of feudalism. Here,
too, we behold in their incunabula, forming and arranging

1 It has lepeatedly been made a question, at what era we ought to
da^e the transition from Ancient to Modern History. This question
merits a separate dissertation. Meantime it is sufficient to say in
tins place that Justinian in the sixth century will unanimously be
rei'eired to the ancient division, Charlemagne in the eighth to the
modern These, then, are two limits fixed in each direction ; and
Komcwheie between them must lie the frontier line. Now the era of
Mahomet in the seventh century is evidently the exact and perfect
line of demarcation : not only as pretty nearly bisecting the debate-
able gioimd, but also because the rise of the Mohammedan power, as
operating so powerfully upon the Christian kingdoms of the south,
and through them upon the whole of Christendom, at that time be-
ginning to mould themselves and to knit, marks in the most eminent
sense the birth of a new era.